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PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY 


By 


3LACK AND CONANT 


A MODERN TEXTBOOK 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY gives an adequate treat- 
ment of the fundamental chemical principles of plant and ani- 
mal life, of the chemistry of iron and steel, of colloidal chemis- 

~ try, of electro-chemistry, and of all other topics now especially 
importa. It is a dependable basic text for the beginning course 
in chemistry which, without running to fads and fancies, does 
full justice to the recent discoveries and applications of chemical 
principles and meets fully all college entrance requirements. 





The book is unusually well illustrated with figures and 
drawings that bear a vital relation to some special topic treated 
in the text. All illustrations and problems are clearly treated in 
the text. All illustrations and problems are clearly related to 
real life or to the point under discussion. No single topic 1s 
over emphasized and none neglected. 





Some unusual features of this book are: 

1. Aclear, simple, and logical treatment of valence. 

2. The best treatment of the theory of atoms and 
molecules in any school text. 

3. Every law is stated with perfect accuracy and the 
greatest possible simplicity. 

4. Each chapter closes with a summary of all facts 
which the pupil should fix in his memory. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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TESTS FOR ABILITY BEFORE COL- lege is given by the \ 
LEGE ENTRANCE n high school. The value of high school 


THE university ought to furnish work marks should therefore be tested. It is 
suited to the powers of its more capable iniversally conceded that abili y to ust the 
students, to organize its classes so that English language well is a important con 
capable students can find scope dition of successful college work. It is of 
full energies, to offer pprop! iate recogni nterest therefore to see in v hat decree 1 


tion for their achievement, and to give student's ability to write English at 


students of doubtful ability fair opportu 


nity to demonstrate what thev ean do wit! predicting his success in college For this 
, ved in the first three € 


purpose the marks received 





out holding back those of known strength 
nd promise. It ought also to advise ir themes in freshmen Envlish were used ly 
capable youth against waste of time and a note in this journal SCHOO AND 
money in attempting what is beyond their OCTETY, November 20, 1920) the writer 
powers. To give this service the univer called attention to the possible importance 
ty must find means of successfully esti ot a fourth factor in pre tion, namel 
mating the ability of its students before . roportion Oo! ud need LL \ 
ey enter. ' the student duru high sen 
In 1915 the Liberal Arts College of the COUTSEC. 
l'niversity of Minnesota began a study of In order to examine the relative valu 
this matter which was seriously interrupted hese four factors the students who 
the entrance of all its psychology staff om the high schools of the Tw ‘ 
nto war work. In the fall of 1917 the Were Selected because the | ools « 
Army Alpha test was given to freshmen e two cite e fa I) ‘ l ! 
entering this college. At the end of four eduirements, taff, equ : 
of marking, while the greatest diver 





vears the writer has undertaken to examine 
e relation between the me ntal Test scores 
17 d t} e work done in eollece bv these 


Sinee our chief interest is to discover hov 


ell tests made at the time of entrance will This table is to | read s fo 
enable us to predict the performance of Student A ranked 54 among tl 9) 
students in college, it is important that Came toc lege from his hig chool « 

er possible means of prediction be ex he took 1.5 S 
school; h thre n fre 


amined at the same time and with the same 


dents. It is perhaps commonly believed 


hat the best available indication of the ‘score in 
. : ° : a 4 
nd of work which a student will do in col rank D4 1 I t 
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college he earned 92 eredits W ith 102 honor 
noints and had failures in 7 credits 7 
honor points); he was in eollere throug] 
the vear 1919-20, after which he did not 
return (DNR); his total college standin: 
is C—; he Joined a fraternity in 1919 and 
was a member of four other student organi 
ations which are identified by the nun 
bers. The dates given for G and others 
are the dates when the student cancelled 
or was dropped. 

The whole group for whom high school 
records were obtained numbered 367. Of 
these, 340 had theme marks and 268 took 
the intelligence test. The average units of 
advaneed high school studies for the whole 
vroups was 3.5. The requirement for 
rraduation is 180 eredits and 180 honor 
points. Eaeh eollege eredit with a vrade 
of A earries three honor points, B two 
honor points, C one honor point, D no 
honor points. 

The university standing of the student 
s based on all the work done in the univer 
sity, regardless of the length of the period 
of residence. The letters used to represent 
this are the same as those used in the uni 
versity marking system. The highest mark 
is A; the lowest passing mark is D; a fail 
ure is indicated by F. In the table the 
minus sign is used to indicate the lower 
half of the interval in the marking seale 
covered by a given letter, and the plus sign 
to indicate the upper half of the same in 
terval. Students whose university work is 
considered a failure are marked as follows: 
dropped by the students’ work committee, 
I'D; cancelled with low scholarship, FC; 
did not return after a period of residence 
with low scholarship, FNR. By low scholar- 
ship is meant a record so low that the 
student might be dropped by the students’ 
work committee. Since the requirement 


for graduation is higher than the passing 


mark in any individual course, students 
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who have little prospect of gaining the re 


quired mark may also be reé garded as fail 


ures In their work asa whole. The gradua 
tion mark is an average of C, or as mat 

honor points as credits. Hence students 
whose average mal k Ss 1) are counted ror 


the purposes of this stud | 


ly as failures. Also, 
among the students whose college record is 
technically D-+- there are 48 who might well 
be considered as F, FC or FNR. Students 
l’ and V in the above table are examples. 
Ten of these students were still in residence 
in 1920-21 with sophomore standing but 
without prospect of promotion. The others 
had left college with similar low records. 
In all the following tables these students 
are treated as belonging in the group of 
failures. They are failures in a true and 
non-technical sense and the reliability of 
our tests is better measured by this pro 
cedure. 

Predictive value of each factor. When 
the list of all students who failed in 
the university 1s examined it 1s seen that 
some have a low record in one of the fou 
tests above described, some in two, some in 
three, some in all four of these tests. There 
were 148 students whose college work was 
a failure in the sense above stated. The 
writer’s object has been not to find for the 
group as a whole the correlation between 


"oil 
a 


‘ 


failure before coming to college and 
ure in college and express this in a frac 
tional coefficient: the object has been to 
find out how far prediction based on pet 
formance before entering college would 
prove true in the ease of individual 
students who failed in college and others 
\\ ho succeeded in college. 

For this purpose a student is considered 
to have a low record in high school if he 
stood in the lowest one fourth of his class, 
in the choice of high school studies if he 
had less than four units of advanced 


studies. in English themes if his first three 
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freshman themes were graded lower than 
an average of C, in intelligence tests if he 
stood in the lowest one fourth of those who 
took the tests. Unless otherwise stated this 
will be the meaning of the phrase ‘‘low in 
high school marks,’’ ete. 

If the university had said that students 
with a low record in their high school work 
could not be expected to succeed in college, 
66 of the 148 failures would have been in 
dieated. If lack of advaneed studies in 
high school had been taken as the criterion, 
95 would have been pointed out. Low 
standing in freshman themes would have 
hit 95 of the 148, while low mental test 
scores would have pointed to only 39. Of 
the 148 failures 25 stood in the lowest one 
tenth of their high sehool classes, and only 
three stood in the upper one fourth. 

It is evident that a large part of the 

udents who failed in eollege had poor 
records in preparation, that only three per 
cent. of them had a high record in high 
school and that about forty per cent. had 
low mental test scores. It will be of interest 
to turn around and see what record was 
made in college by all students who had 
low records in each of the faetors studied 
and by those who had low records in two, 
three or all four of these factors. 

The standing in college of those who were 
low in their high school marks iS indicated 
in this table. In addition to the lowest one 
fourth of the classes, the lowest one tenth 
are given: 


Rank in High Sehool 


Class Reeord in College 
I ) Cc C 
Lowest 25 per cent 64 6 ~ 
Lowest 10 per cent 28 5 ] 1 


It is evident that high school perform- 
ance largely indicates what college perform- 
ance will be; but if all those in the lowest 
one fourth of their classes, or even those 
in the lowest one tenth, had been denied 
admission to college a certain number who 


succeeded with grades of C— and C+ 


would have been excluded. Of these stu 
dents all those having C secured that 
standing in other colleges of the university 
after having a poor record in the Libera 
Arts College. Two of them have beer 
eraduated. The fact that these students 
succeeded better in the professional schools 
is probably an indication of unwise choice 
n entering the College of Liberal Arts. 

Students who presented less than fou 
inits of advaneed work for entrance mad 
the following record in college: 


i DD ( ( B B 


With the exception of the failures this 
a fairly even distribution with the large: 
number below the average in college marks. 
The large number of failures from this 
rroup indicates that many students of th 
tvpe were either lacking in ability or were 
snap-hunters and failed to get a prope 
preparation from their high school work 
Students whose first three themes it 
freshman English were below an average 
of C have the following record in ecolle¢ 
work: 
F D ( C B B 
10] 28 23 LS 
The distribution is very much like the 
last, but, of course, the individuals are dif 
ferent. 
On the basis of mental tests we find the 


following distribution: 


} D ( ( B B I 
Highest 
one fourt I3 14 16 14 8 ] 6t 
Lowest 
one fourtl 37 8 13 8 66 


Vhile the Alpha test would probably not 
be regarded by anyone as an excellent test 
for judging of the prospective success of 
college students, the great differences be 
tween the students with high and low scores 
in the number of F'’s and B’s obtained in 
college show that the test is by no means 
without significance. 

So far as picking out the actual failures 
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ollege is eoneerned, the Alpha test 
s to have least value and the high 
school marks stand next. If all the students 
ho had lew records in any one of these 
ints had been denied admission to eol 
a large number of persons who su 
eded in their college work would have 
een excluded. 
If, on the other hand, all those whos« 
ls were low in all four of these points 
followed through their college course 


id them making the following record 


D ( Cc B Bo A 
young woman who secured C Was 
iated from another college of the uni 


1 


‘ter the usual number of vears res 

One student, therefore, who had a 
record in all four points earried he: 
e course by means of industry and 
verance and was graduated with little 
n above bare passing. 


Students who were low in any three of 


ur points made the following records 
ene 
D ( B B 
12 7 0 ( 
Those who had a lo au n higl 
ol and were low in any two of the 
other three points made the followin: 
record in college: 
hs 8 1) ( ( 
i seacallonceee > 


The two C—+- students in the last two lines 
nade this grade in other colleges after hay 
ng low records in the Liberal Arts College. 
One finished his professional course, the 
other has had one year of professional work. 

As a mechanism for predicting what kind 
of work students will do in college, these 
tests leave much yet to be desired. The 
fact that 100 of the 368 students failed to 
take the mental tests is a difficulty in esti- 
mating the value of those tests or of com- 


binations of two or more tests. The tests 


D ocr : 
{ in combination point out as likely to 
| Toul pel cent 0 t he whole oup ol 
per cent. of those who tally did fail 

! colle ‘ withou nvolvil iny conside 
e number vho succeeded in col e work 


ined with this group might be eatly 
proved. | ll had taken the mental test 
larger number of failures would w 
doubtedly have been ind ted | ur 


manv Cases like Those of students ©) and W 
the first list. The English themes which 


ere used as one of the tests fall far short 


( in ideal tes tor the p Ost Lhe bil 
v to write English is no neces i\ i 
iuge of the student’s ability to aequire 
nowledge and reasoning power through 

the use of the English language. It is much 

more important for a student to be able to 
id English intelligently. The use of oral 

Knelish also is of considerable value to the 
ident. It is hoped that the combination 

of such tests as Haggerty s reading test 
vith tests for writing on selected topics will 


vive better results than those which hay 

heen obtained from the initial theme in 
‘reshman English which were designed fo 

far different purposes. Such test ! e 
been given to freshmen this vear and then 
value will be studied as the students pro 
ceed with their college work 


In addition to improving these tests other 


ests could be added. The tests here ec 
vive no adequate means of estimating tl 

influenee of the various character factor 
which, as every edueator know 

large part in the sueeess or failure of 1 


dents. Among these factors are industr 
perseverance, determination, driving force 
power of concentration, susceptibility to 
praise or rewards or to the distractin: 
fluences of amusements and social relation 
ambition, idealism, optimism, and many 


others. There are two ways in which we 


mav get information regarding these fac 
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tors: one 1S by reports from principals Ol 
teachers, the other through new forms of 
tests. It would not be necessary to require 
a principal’s recommendation for entrance 
but only to secure from the principal an 
unbiased statement of the pupil’s personal 
characteristics as they had been disclosed 
during his hieh school course. If such in 
formation from the prineipals had been 
available in combination with the tests used 
vith this group, it would have been possible 
to predict with certainty in a much larger 
number of cases those who would fail in 
college. 

A start has been made by psycholovists 
in developing tests which should enable us 
to evaluate these factors. These tests must 
be of a very different kind from the intel 
livence tests with which we are familiar. 
Without discussing them, I only wish to ex 
press the opinion that with the addition of 
such tests, even if no more highly perfected 


for their field than the Alpha test was for 


the intelligence field, it would be possible 


to very greatly improve the predictive value 


of the tests here used. 


The writer has found no way in which 
a weighting of the tests used would im- 
prove the results, although different combi 
nations of the tests give different results as 
the tables show. 

The study of this group of students 
through four years of eollege work tends 
strongly to support the suggestion of the 
writer (loc. cit.) that ‘‘there may be several 
significant factors found which, when used 
together, may furnish a safe and reliable 
method of selecting college students be 
fore entrance.”’ The tests suggested at 
that time were: high sehool standing, ad 
vanced studies in high school, mental tests, 
English theme, estimate of principal. Es 
sentially the same suggestion has recently 
been made by Mr. Allen (Scnoou AaNnp 
SOCIETY, October 1. 1921) who substitutes 


comprehensive examinations for the ad- 


vaneed studies in high school and the Ex 
lish theme. 

In any diseussion of this subject it is 
almost inevitable that an inordinate spac 
be given to the problem of the poor student 
That has been our insistent problem. T° 
the much more important problem of ade 
quate and just and far-seeing provision fo: 
the development of the powers of the w 
usually eapable student we give little time 
and thought. 

When the four tests are examined v 
reterence to students of high standing 


the same method that has been emplove 


: . 1] . + 
for those of low standing equally inte! 
esting results are obtained. Of the whol 
eroup here under consideration 17 student 
had an average of B and two a stand 
of B+ in all their college work The 
19 students stood as follows in the f 
Tests 
] k in high 

school elass l > 7 g 7 » © 
No. ¢ students ) l ] ] 
Advar | studies in 

high s ol, nits 4 
Numb ( student $ ( 
English then verag les } ( 
Numbe of students 1] 


Mental tests: 

Upper one fourt! 

Middle one half 

Combining the tests at random the I! 
students distributed themselves as follow 


In 4tests 3tests 2tests 1 test 

High l 7 } 
Low 0 0 0 9 

Let us now examine the college reco: 
of all students who had a high standn 
in the four tests, namely those who wer 
in the upper one fourth of the high scho 
classes, who had four or more units of ad 
vanced studies, who secured B average 
English themes, and who were in the upp* 
one fourth in the intelligence tests. 


College record F D—D+ C—C4+ B—B+T 
No. high in 


three tests.. 0 0 4 7 #14 6 l 
Wo. high in 
four tests 0 0 0 2 2 2 l 


| 
. 














SORT. 


So far as this group and these tests go, it 
appears that those who come to college 
with good promise are not as conspicuous 
in their sueecess as those who come with 
poor promise are conspicuous In then 
failure. 

The observation just made seenis to the 
writer to agree with one’s general impres- 
sion regarding the performance of the more 
eapable students and it suggests that some 
thing is lacking in the opportunities and 
neentives which the college offers these 
more capable persons. What we know is 
that a large part of their time and energy 
voes to extra curricular activities. We 
believe that this should be so and vet it is 
our duty to consider whether a due pro 
portion is maintained, and if not. how a 
better balance is to be secured. 

The following table shows what part the 
members of this group took in student ac 
tivities in the college. The first column 
shows the distribution of college standing 
for the whole group. The second column 
gives the record of the 135 members of 
sororities and fraternities. The middle 
portion of the table shows the number of 
organizations to which each student be 
longed. The last two columns shows the 
standing of those who were not members 
of any organization and of the independent 
or non-fraternity group. 


Other 
= | Be Number to which the 
= 2% 
= ieé 
| o. 1 9 $ 
1 148 51 23 2 3 l 
D+] 51 20 3 10 4 2 
S.-i 2 35 25 - 4 3 
| 
C 0 3 12 11 4 ~ 
Be aN . ° P 
B — s b os 4 3 
Bu | (89 l 
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Two striking facts are brought out by 
the table. First, a relatively large number 
ot students, 168 out ot bb or about 16 


ner cent... were members of no student o1 


ranizations of any kind. The count was 
made from the college annual where e1 
rors, if any, would be in the form of omis 
sion of names. Over one hundred organ 
zations were listed neluding athlete, 
literary, debating, dramatic, professional 


linguistic and national, religious, musical, 
private clubs and honor societies, as well 
as all the administrative and student self 
government boards. That these organiza 
tions offer admirable opportunities for edu 
eation and self development can not be de 
nied and it is a great misfortune—not to 
say a miscarriage of university ideals 
that nearly half of the students seem to 
have no part whatever in their activities. 
The second important fact is that the 
student activities are supported chiefly by 
the better class of students. The number 
of memberships in proportion to the total 
number of students to draw from is great 
est for those in the higher ranks. It is 
for this group of students that the ques 
tion needs to be raised whether they give 
too large a portion of their time and energy 
to these extra-curricular activities, espe 
cially those who are members of four or 
more organizations each. It is not clear 


Organizations 





student be longe ] = = 4 
6 7 4 .. 
25 ov tel Uf 
1 1 56 1 0 
2 2 | 16 104 5 54 
3 7 10 7 7 
] 1] 31 6 11 
l pe | 
5 6 Y 144 55 (168 0 
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what effect these general student organ- 
izations have on scholarship except as they 
contribute to the foundation of ideals and 
traditions in the college. 

The fraternity and sorority groups oe 
cupy a special and in some respects favor- 
able position. The societies select their 
own members with the assistance of their 
alumni friends. <A further selection is car 
ried out by the university regulations 
which make certain scholastic requirements 
as a condition of initiation. The living 
conditions of these students are apparently 
much better than those enjoyed on the 
average by students of the non-fraternity 
groups. The societies usually have com 
mittees or advisers among the upper class 
members to look after freshmen and sopho 
mores and keep them up in their work. 
("'nder these circumstances the fraternities 
and sororities in recent vears have kept up 
a general average of scholarship a shade 
higher than that of all other students. 
Such a record is by no means what should 
be expected from a selected group main- 
tained under especially favorable condi 
tions. Obviously, scholarship is not the 
primary aim in selecting members and di 
recting the life of sororities and fraterm- 
ties in the university. 

The information collected in this paper 
will show to what extent the selection of 
fraternity and scrority members is signifi- 
cant in relation to scholarship. 

Of the whole group 9.5 per cent. stand 
high in three of the four tests applied; 
of the fraternity-sorority group 8.5 per 
eent. stand high. Of the whole group 19.3 
per cent. have a low record in three tests, 
of the fraternity-sorority group 14 per 
cent. have a low record. 

Upon the intelligence tests 12 per cent. 
of the fraternity-sorority group are found 
among the highest one tenth of the whole 
group, 28 per cent. among the upper one 


fourth, 21 per cent. among the lower one 


fourth and 5 per cent, among the lows 
one tenth of the whole group. 

In high school work $3 per eent. ot 
the fraternity-sorority group stand in the 
highest one tenth of their classes. 24 per 
cent, in the upper one fourth, 24 per cent. 
in the lowest one fourth and 8.6 per cent 
in the lowest one tenth. 

In college work the following percentags 


failed: 


Whole group 10 
Sorority or fraternit embers 8 per cent 
Independents i2 per 
Other organizatio1 , per 
No me berships in ‘ zation ) per 


[It appears that the fraternity and so 
rority members secured higher seores in 
the mental test and tended toward the 
median position in other respects, avoid 
ne either failure or distinction. 

The facets regarding student associations 
and their influence on scholarship are too 
elusive to admit of definite judgement. 
The impression which the writer gets from 
such facts as the foregoing are three: (1 
that fraternities and sororities do not con 
tribute to the improvement of scholarship ; 
2) that other organizations take too larg: 
a part of the time of some students who 
are capable of high scholarship; and (3 
some students who fail or who make an 
indifferent suecess in eollege might be 
helped not only in their business and so 
cial relationships but in their studies as 
well, if they enjoyed the stimulus and d 
rective influences of one or more live stu 
dent organizations. Student organizations 
and activities are an inherent and essen 
tially valuable part of university life. They 
doubtless play a considerable part in dete) 
mining the scholastic success or failure of 
students. The writer’s impression Is that 
their influence in recent years has showr 
a balance in the direction of low scholar 
ship. 

It remains for the university and thi 
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people who support it to work out the rela 
tive value of social training and studies. 
The university has some responsibility in 
framing its curriculum and offering de 
rrees and various rewards to see that the 
studies have as good a chance as the ac- 
vities to compete for the student’s inter- 
est. For the purpose of the study in hand, 
however, it should be pointed out that the 
tests used have been examined as tests not 
of what entering students would be ca 
pable of doing in an institution where 
studies were the only business, but as tests 
of what students will do in a university 
where student activities and all sorts of 
amusements bid for an unlimited share of 
the boy’s or girl’s time and strength. This 
perhaps makes more clear the necessity 
for using and giving a large value to in 
formation or tests which reveal the char 
acter factors, if we are to attempt to base 
our treatment of students in any degree on 
information obtainable before entrance. 
This study seems to show not only that 
nformation obtainable at the time of en- 
trance will give an adequate basis for see 
tioning classes and advising students on the 
basis of their ability but also that it will 
enable us to distinguish between those who 
will certainly fail in college and those who 
may succeed. In state institutions it may 
not be desirable to actually refuse admis 
sion to even the most unpromising but it is 
our duty when our information is reliable 
enough, to advise young men and women 
n advance on the basis of the experience 
n college of other people who had similar 
equipment. If we can say to the public 
that during the last five years all students 
who came to college with certain weak 
nesses in their equipment have failed, most 
students will take our advice when we 
show them that they are weak in the same 
ways. Similar publicity regarding the 


success in college and afterward of those 


who came well equipped may induce ca 
pable voung people to take a serious inter 
est in their studies from the beginning of 


their course. 
J. B. JOHNSTON 


{ LEGE OF LIBERA \ 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESO 


SECTIONING CLASSES ON THE BASIS 
OF ABILITY 

IN the well organized larger colleges and 
universities there are certain basic courses, 
such as English I, Chemistry I, Psychol 
ogy I, Physies I, in which the elass is di 
vided into sections. Several of our uni 
versities have classes with as many as 
twenty-five or fifty sections in a subject. 
In meeting this new situation, institutions 
have often failed to take advantage of the 
opportunities which are offered by the 
principle of sectioning, among which are 
the possibility of developing a highly or 
ganized course as to content, the poss! 
bility of having the most distinguished au 
thority on the subject reach the entire 
class in stated lectures, the possibility of 
scrutinizing with eare the pedagogical 
procedure in the conduct of the class, and 
the possibility of sectioning on the basis 
of ability to progress. Let me present in 
brief outline a plan which I have found 
successful in the last named issue, the see 
tioning of classes on the ability to pro 
vress. 

The individual and the class The most 
fundamental contribution of current ex 
perimental psychology is the discovery of 
the individual and the exposure of his 
mental profile. This new knowledge cuts 
at the root of one of the most pernicious 
theories of edueational systems namely 
the assumption that where the _ great 
Creator failed to make all human beings 


equal, it is the husn ess of the school T¢ 


make them equal. 
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To ustils this procedure, the school 
have found cover in the notion that 
this task works toward a democratic idea; 
that it represents the rights of individuals ; 
that it Is necessary for the suecessful oper 
tion of educational machinery; that it Is 


lowly individual; that the 


rood tor the 
procedure is justified by results. Each ot 
these alib represents a Tundamet tal e) 

or and’ miseonception of tact u 
tional procedure. 

The democratic ideal in edueatio: as 
everywhere else in life, is not equal dis 
tribution to all, but equal opportunity in 
proportion to capacity. The genius and 
the moron do not have quantitatively the 
same rights to knowledge ; they have equal 
rights in proportion to their capacities 
(quantitative and qualitative), and one 
should be as insistent upon his rights as 
the other. In educational organization, as 
in religion, art, polities, and even science 


1 


there is a constant tendeney toward f 
malism, mechanism. and a blind following 
of routine; whereas the natural method 
requires that we shall reach each indi 
vidual aeecording to his needs and let him 
crow. With a glow of charitable senti 
ment the instructor says, ‘‘It is good for 
the poor student to hear the good student 
recite.’’ The fact is, it is not good: the 
humiliation is often heartrending ; the facts 
recited, if at the level of the good student, 
are beyond his comprehension, and the 
movement of the recitation is far beyond 
his pace; it is gross injustice. The claim 
that the traditional procedure is justified 
by results presents a specious element of 
truth in the fact that the school actually 
often sueceeds in discouraging initiative. 
eutting the wings of imagination, lowering 
ideals, and recognizing inferior standards. 
so that the superior student comes out from 
the system not much different from the in- 


ferior. 


The distribution of ndividual diffe, 


ences in capaci /. In this discussion we 
must distinguish clearly between what the 


student can do and wha he does: bet wee 
the existenee of capacity and the evidenes 


of achievement: for there is in edueation 


labor i strony 


i Tendene 


as ihb unionism It 


iif 


to equalize the output reg irdless of differ 


ences in capacity for output. In eduea 


tion. as in brieklaving, the differe 
Capacity are many 
differences in output. 
Measurements on a great variety of « 
pacities show that there is a general te) 


(leney for them to distribute in acecordane 


with the so-ealled normal distribution curve 
which is characterized by the fact that the 
largest differences exist at the extremes and 
there is a general tendeney toward equal 
ity in the middle of the group. It is also 
observed that differences in capacity tend 
to inerease in proportion to the complexity 
of the task; for example, there are larger 
differences in mathematical capacity than 
n the eapacity for plowing. 

Taking into account the capacity fo 
quality of output and rate or quantity of 
output, either singly or both together, we 
may say in very rough and conservative 


terms that, if we think of a hundred col 


random, and 


lege freshmen, chosen at 
match the extremes against each other, 5 
at one end ean do more than 5 times as 
much as 5 at the other end. The next 5 
at one end can do more than 4 times as 
much as the next 5 at the other end. The 
next 6 at one end ean do more than 3 
times as much as the next 6 at the other 
end. The next 9 at one end can do more 
than 2 times as much as the next 9 at the 
other end. 

This accounts for the highest and lowest 
quartiles. The differences at the extreme 
are much larger than here represented be- 
cause one or two at the upper end may be 





Vee 


ae oe 














oo 





eapable of rendering more than t times 


the average output ror the class. While the 


or two at the other extreme are q te 
to fail 
it, the W seeK If ih economic Dasis 
he seetionine of classes, we shall do 
© recognize three levels which we 
vy eall the Aigh he mide iii th ‘ 
e middle be ¢ as large as the othe vO 
vether, giving .) nicl wo nid 
| and one oO | Si¢ 
With the presence o ire lasses 
damental courses a colleve. the S 
o difficulty in arranging the sections of 


| this basis. 


Class Ol 


The Hasis of sectia) ye. | ACCOrCAa Ce 
} ? 

with the best pedagogical practice of the 

lav. the first one, two. or three exercises 


the class should be in the nature of a 
competitive test of capacity for doing the 

nd of work required in this specific 
‘course. We now have the technique for the 
setting of such exereises in such a way 
that they shall be of a high order of teach 
ng value, shall give the student an orien 
tation in the subject from the point of view 
of his own thinking, shall awaken an in 
erest in the subject, shall develop the stu 
dent’s sense of power to cope with it, and 
shall furnigh a quickly seored, fair, and 
dignified rating of each individual’s ea 
pacity for doimg the work of this course. 
Merely as a mode of teaching, such an ex 
ercise may be worth two or three times 
as much as the ordinary procedure at the 
beginning of the course. 

This may be supplemented, if need be, 
by existing records of general mental tests, 
such as the freshman entrance tests; by 
records of grades, or better, rank in the 
preparatory school; and by any sort of 
evidence of achievement in other activities 
which would be clearly indicative of ea- 
pacity to progress in this subject. How- 
ever, these should be assigned only a minor 
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veight as compared with the competi 


test in the final rating. 


[f there are as many as 1 e or tow 
struetors the sub should b 
standing announcement that tl orig 
sectioning is tentative | subject 
adjustment on the basis n 
the end of each mont! t] school \ 
That is, we say to the student “You 


preliminary showing is that you qual 


or reciting in section but tl 
Ss accepted it 
emains fe ( » show vw ou b 
long.’’ This jection of 1 mpet 
element, and a clea Sik 
rapid promotion or demoti ; a most 
wholesome influenc the e tof? 
class. 

The method of regist n sections 


The conditions so far laid down ean be 
met without any friction in the schedule 
provided there are as ma) as 79 or 
students with three or four struc 
that a unit of 75 o1 
lected, ean recite during the same elass 
period. In a 75 unit with three sections 


there would be only one middle section 


/ 


Let the students of one 
in their individual sections. but, for 
class period, e@. ¢., 
run three or four parallel sections; o 
high, one or two middle, and one low 
This gives complete flexibility fe 
adjustment within the unit at any tim 
during the term, without upsetting any 
registration, the only formal requirement 
being that change of section should be re 
ported to the registrar. 

It is necessary to speak of this little de 
vice because the commonest objections to 
the introduction of the method of section 
ing on ability are, first, that we do not 
know at the beginning what the section 
ing shall be: seeond, that it complicates 
registration and, third, that it is fatalistie 
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to the student. by the provisions here 
outlined, all of these objections are com 
pletely removed. 

Since the work in the different sections 
will vary vastly both in quantity and qual 
recog 


Many 


methods have been advocated and _ tried. 


itv, there should be some means ol! 
nizing this in records or rewards. 
Some of them possess merit; such as, giving 
additional eredit or dedueting credit, ex 
cusing from examinations, giving honors, 
ete.; but the more conservative procedure 
s not to do anything formal beyond giving 
the conventional grades. If the competi 
tion has been fair and well conducted 
throughout the year, the students in the 
high seetion should have either the high 
est or next highest grade; those in the 
middle seetions should have something ap 
proximating the middle grade; and those 
in the low section should have either the 
lowest or the next higher grade, if they 
pass. Those who are destined to fail should 
be eliminated early. It is to the eredit of 
this system that a student who is not e@a- 
pable of passing in the course will be dis 
covered and readjusted’ mueh earlier than 
hy the present method, by which he often 
voes to the end of the first semester before 
being diseovered. 

his method of se 


Nome advantage un 


tioning.—Now then, let me merely enu 


merate very briefly some of the advan- 


tages which are ineontrovertible and so 
plainly to be seen that he who runs may 
read: 


1). It 


teaching the pedagogical maxim, which is 


becomes possible to apply in 


the outeome of the discovery of the indi- 
vidual; namely, ‘‘Keep each student at his 
highest level of achie vement in orde r that 
he may be successful, happy, and good.”’ 

This maxim is so pithy and cogent that 
we ean afford to read it and reread it. ac- 


eenting in turn each individual word. as 


AND 


e 


very word of 
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it stands for a principle 
Thus, we may emphasize in reading, each, 
his, highest, achievement, successful, hap 
py, and good. 

2). This will result in the setting up 
of tair standards for quantity, quality, 
content and method of work. In these four 
fundamental respects the needs of the high 
and the low students are radically differ 
ent. The high students can go fast and 
take long lessons, can do a better quality 
of work, and can acquire a more genuine 
understanding and first hand grasp of the 
situation. As to content, they can con 


sider topics which are entirely beyond 


the reach of the low students. and the 
method of conducting the class ean be 


entirely different, particularly in tak 
ing advantage of the capacity for discus 
sion, extensive reference work, freedom of 
initiative, and experiments. On the other 


hand, the low students, with equally hard 
work, should cover a limited territory on a 
lower standards of quality; they should, 
therefore, be limited to such content as is 


work by 


peeull i! 


within their reach and should 
such methods as will meet their 
needs. 

3). This, in turn, will establish a fai 
basis for praise and blame. In the present 
system we do injustice to the high student 
by accepting from him mediocre work; we 
do injustice to the low student by blaming 
him for not coming up to a standard whicl 
lies entirely beyond his eapacity: our 
praise and our blame are equally unjust 
and injurious. The elassification on the 
basis of ability, and acquaintance with in 
dividual ability within the seetion, is es 
sential to a fair distribution of praise and 
blame when dealing with a large class of 
students. This is true from the student's 
as well as the teacher's point of view. Th 
students tend to praise and blame one an 


other on the same farcical basis of a com 
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mon standard. Indeed, it is in good taste but sit listless and helpless and rightly 
for the good student to hold himself down gard themselves as unjustly abused; th 
to a modest level, exactly as in the arti members of the remaining half of the class 


ficial conditions in union labor. represent a variety of condit 


1). The introduction of fair stand ot them are capable of profiting t omit 


ards of achievement creates morale in th: extent by the exercise. The eliminatio 

, mm ] ‘ } 

class. The capable student who has beer this waste of teaching what is know 
loafing is the one who is most likely to be the highest quarter and teaching what 1s 


affected by this method.' Each man, be beyond the grasp of the student in th 


he high, average, or low, is made to feel 


ywest quarter will result in great economy 
responsible for himself, feel his opportu- 6 One argument against the prese 


nity, feel the stimulus for competition, plan on the part of those who have not 


foe + > , + ’ Ye n) ‘pel + —— 
eel the joy of achievement, feel the ap- tried it is that it is a hardship for the poo 


proval of a clear conscience, feel busy, feel xgtudent. It must be clear from the pr 





Lhe sense of power feel the Jo of appro ceeding that the situatiol s guite the 0 
bation, if deserved. It 


Verse, I | 


means KIMNaKHess comiort ‘ 


2). There will, theretore, be a larger tice. and relative efficiency tor The poo 
output at all three levels, partly on the gtydent. It 


ground of morale, and partly by elimina 


vives the pe or studet a 


chanee, which the old system does not 
tion of the unnecessary and the introdue - 


tion of the fit content. A visitor to an P 
means of discovering and encouraging 
ordinary ecollege elass will find that one 
. food and superior student irst because 
fourth of the pupils are bevond the stage 
she pu sblecatee there is throughout the e« 
of instruction and for them the elass ex a 


5 


1ecetive competit oO} Sect dj CHUN 
, . , 
ereise serves as a deadening of their best .1 ‘ 
his competition each student s Ol 
sensibilities and enthusiasms; one fourth , 
' at his highest natural level: third, be 
+ + ‘ + 1] , 
oO! he class are no Capable or eo re 
: ! om} this enables the high student to pr 
ha . > wins oe +i } } } ; 
nen Yr oOo erro 1! ne TASK nm fii ( 
lending or | ming k in han the opportunity for init » t 
Let m llustrate wit! ex pl Nin expansion and self expresslo na 
. . h: . snetians navchalng \° , P 
rs ago we had seve : . | nOIUs ourth, because such associ: ? are | 
need in tl order o it to } . On : 
ged in the ot a ~ , to awaken in him desire for progre 
n spoke to the ns tor t} end « ‘ 
Ww ving that ! } sense of joy in achievement, and a fi 
s l eek sa ig i ( oO t! t . . 
id been classified right in bein nut in the ol fellowship. 
poorest section When told t t | was Tair Obiections to the plan | i] fi 1 a 
issih l on the basis of his hiev ent in the tor one who hel ‘ PS | eart | rhe 
shman vear he s B t sn 't ur 
) ius I did not i reshman Col £ S | t 
‘¢ Vey . ' .« @ sopho rned in tr ng 1 
more vear and gain our promotion You hest of homes. } 
in be promoted twice a month in this elass if to manag it | e them u 
ou deserve it.’’ He accepted the challenge and moder! ! r morons 
by the end of the school v r he held a conspi Kind and ¢ 3 kept bus 
‘ — ae aA éhes 
UUS pla e in the highest section Later he spok« che ‘ uu or 
to the instructor with feeling, thanking him for in the d tion ol seTuiness, | 
placing him where he belenged at the beginning goodness in their hfe Why? B se their 
of that course, because, as he said, ‘‘That was ious environment \ inreasona bit ! 
the making of me!’’ mpossible; their whole natur ebe M 
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to recognize and state the objeetions to it, 


but some are well known. 

1. It is not the way we have been doing 
it. That 1s a very effective argument be 
cause it does not require setting a mass in 


motion. 
democratic ideal to 
There 


culiar cogeney to this argument in 


» It is against the 


recognize group differences. IS a pe- 


that it 
points out the weakness of this plan as a 


compromise requiring elassification. Our 


real ideal is the socialized elass, so that the 


+ 


ranking on the basis of ability would be 


taken care of automatically, as it is so- 


intelleetually, and industrially in 
daily life. 

3. An instructor will find a poor class 
That 


ways true; but, if it were, we 


an unbearable drudgery. is not al- 
have the re- 
course that each instructor can have a see 
tion from each grade and thus equalize his 
the 


pleasure, and the further retort that 1 


present svstem he does have the low as well 


as the high, although in a heterogeneous 
mass. 

$. It is discouraging to those m the low 
section. Grant that it is discouraging to 


but our eonten- 
offset 


realize one’s shortcomings: 
this 


effective, 


tion is that will be more than 


by the fair, and sympathetie 


treatment here encouraged, which will 
serve as a happy palliative. 

The plea for this method of sectioning 
on the basis of ability is thus presented 
by one who is confessedly an enthusiast 
for the method, having used it for several 
vears with large sections in psychology, 
and having actually found means of over- 
the 


however, not be unreasonable to say that 


coming obstacles in way. It would, 
opposition to the plan ean, after all, be 
most fairly presented only by one who has 
actually put it to experiment and has ar- 
the 


no one who has 


adverse conclusion. At 


I know of 


rived at an 


present time 


AND 
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qualified for that task. Let us therefore 


apply a principle of science and, before we 
render a verdict on the plan, ‘‘try it.”’ 


Cc. & 


SEASHORI 


SCHOOL BREAKFASTS IN THE 


MEXICAN CAPITAL 


THE school System of Mexico is on its 


way to become a function of the federal 


government. Already a Secretaria de Edu 


Publica has been formed which has 


CaCION 


in charge the National lniversity, the no 


mal schools, the professional, commercial, 


domestic and manual training 


* 
science 
the elementary schools 


the federal 


schools and most of 


and kindergartens in district. 


[t is taking over the schools of the Ayunta 
mientos or municipalidades as fast as they 
are willing to relinquish them and its ideal 
is to eventually control all publie instrue- 
tion in the Republie and not only maintain 
it on as high a plane as can be found in 
any country but supplement it with a sys 
tem of material aid to needy children such 
as few governments have contemplated so 
far. 

Important beginnings have already been 


made in this direction. lh 


the secondary 
schools and in the university there are a 
large number of scholarships whieh pro 
books 


whatever else is necessary to bright boys 


eide shelter, food, clothing, and 


would 
their 
Agriculture, 


and girls who because of poverty 


otherwise be compelled to drop 
the 


which is under the Department of Agricul 


studies. In Escuela dé 
ture, board and room is provided free to 
all students. 

But to the modern educator the strate 
gie point in the school system is the pri 
mary grades and to this fact the Direccion 
General 
too, to the fact that an underfed child is 
in no condition to profit by even the ablest 


is very much alive. It is alive 
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nstruction and last May it inaugurated 


an experiment in school feeding that in 


some respects stands without parallel. 


there were ds available to 


no publie fw 


the work and as orga) ed private 


mice 
enevoiehnce unknown. Dr 


Jose Va 


on General. 


Is aS vet almost 
sconcelos. secretarv of The 1)) 
called a 
ndent schools an 


nem. As a result subseriptio hy] WKS ere 
led for and, headed bv the senor 


dow} 


from his 


each professor put what sum he 
shed deducted 
pport of the work was assured. 
out of the 


Roberto 


The workine 


plans Was eC) 


‘usted To Senor \l “diel] oft the 


Direeeion Teeniea, vho places senorita 
El hh Torres in Immediate command. ly 

incredibly short time a_ plant Was 
equipped, a foree organized, delivery 


wagons acquired and all preparations 


made for serving breakfast to the hun 


? 
ina to he 


These 


lreds ot children who were To 


coming to school without ehil 


dren ineluded some sixty adolescents in 
the Commercial Sehool for girls. One 
school where the need was found to be 
urgent is in San Angel, some miles out 


from the eapital. So thither, in the gray 
dawn, a wagon is dispatched with the bread 


hot milk 


forms the staple of the meal. 


and flavored with coffee that 
The Dirreecion Teenica has a very broad 


vision of what education ineludes and 
Senorita Torres was quick to seize on her 
position as Lady Bountiful to realize a 
little portion of this vision. The mandate 
forth, that every child 


who hoped for breakfast must come with 


went therefore, 


clean clothes and hands and face——a 


mat- 
de 
plorable hygienic conditions which vears 
Mexico. 

The writer had the pleasure of witness 


ter of no trifling significanee in the 


of revolution have left in 
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cr the serving Ol tine iKT AST Tie 
school se suffering 


skin 


ttended, 


t apart fo! ehitarel 


om cise ases. xed school 


contrary to the prevailing cus 


m by both boys and g iS \s manv ¢ 
e ehil na le s To come 
! m Ss served t he 
akt st COT Was ‘ le M 
ssrooms ope or « ourt « 
“ ai “ ! | 
Ss Ss I le tables ed ! 
nil clo ns and il t h tlo ers 
hese S ed In ss ! Ire) 
| ! ‘ MOK . th 
sks and eh s mer | | her 
=f tr ofr VO ne } ~ rr 1) =f et | 
ere School ad il! iplishec 
wh in the ineuleatio f “| ble m 
rs The children « t shift dis 
posed of their rolls and ecvfe con leche and 
the pudding with sweet s ce that const 
tuted the extra this mo 1a neat 
ness that left very little el yr up to be 
lone in preparation for t! nd shift 
The ehildren were obvioush fro th 
poorest homes and the eotto eaps and 
bandages that many were we while 
undergoing treatment for the cutaneous 
troubles weave them an even m than o1 
dinarily piteous appearance. But Senor 
Medellin declared it was surprising how 


rapidly they improve with the supplemen 


tary feeding provided bv the school. \s 
for the improvement in their studies, that 
was even more remarkable Later on 
during the Children’s Week held by the 


Federal Department of Public Health, he 


exhibited some charts which set forth very 


convineingly some of the results of this 
nutrition work, which th the increased 
budget for which it is aski the Diree 
cion General hopes to tensifv and ex 


tend the coming vear. 


BOWYER 


xico City. Mexico 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
PRESIDENT BENTON'S PLANS FOR’ THE 


UNIVERSITY OF THE PHILIPPINES 


PRESIDEN Gi Porrer Benton, of the 
{ rsity of the Philippines, recently sub- 
nitted to the Regents his plan for the pro 
posed reorganization ol the university. Be 


rinning with a reference to the adoption of 


reneral civil service regulations for employes 

of the University, President Benton wrote: 
These regulations, in some respeets, are advan 

tageous, but to apply them, without modifi ition 


to the university, as in the various government 


certainly inimical to academic free 


bureaus, 1s 
service 


dom and scholarly 


rule requiring mem 


that the 


bers of our educational staff to be present either 


It is bevond eavil 


in classrooms or laboratories, seven hours dailv 


and during vacation periods, is subversive of the 
service 
should be held 
To this end they 


real purpose of higher educational 


fessional specialists in 


iniversity 
xcecountable onlv for results. 
should be 


and 


guaranteed the largest liberty as to 


means methods employed for progressive de 


velopment in their chosen lines of specialization 


and the enhancement of institutional 


consequent 


reputation in the world of scholarship 


Vanila 


Bulletin, 


points 


Daily 


the following 


\s reported in the 


President Benton ineludes 


in his plan for reorganization: 


Centralized control of university publica 


‘ a : ' 
tions, with editorial direetion in the hands of 


nn editor in ehiet 


director to attend to the colleetion 


\ busine 
and disbursement of funds as the regents may 
the 


vote and also a budget commi 


Recents. 


Reduction of office personnel, keeping only 
the | niversity ecretary, chiefs of the records 
ind property divisions, the cashier and the 
secretames to the president and deans: the 
business director to have a stenographer and 


Iwo assistant 


] | 
jouse to replace the store 


\ central store 


houses at the different colleges. 


protessorships, “the university to 


pav the salaries of it men going to the United 
and vice versa.” 


States ol! other countries 


President Benton specifies that he desires Dean 


Maximo M. Kalaw sent to the University of 
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Michigan in exehange for Professor J. R 
Havden next vear. 

A board of equalization to keep a balance 
imong the schools and colleges, membership to 


aeans, 


include the president, a committee of 


and representatives of the university coun 


A uniform course during the freshman and 


sophomore years in. all colleges. 
at the agricultura 


An experiment station 


college, beginning next year. 


{ fellowship foundation created out of 
appropriated funds in the nine-year program 
win their 


to encourage Filipino teachers to 


doctorates. 


REORGANIZATION OF CLARK 
UNIVERSITY 
reorganization ol 


Mass., 


been a 


THE 


Clark | 


been 


A BAST 
W oreester, 
There 


founded in 1889 as 


niversl 


has now complete 


has union of Clark University, 


a graduate institution unde 
the presidene\ of Dr. G. Hall, and 
Clark 1902 with a 


arate endowment as a 


Stanley 


College, established in sep 


for men under 
Wright. To 
Geograph \ 


Wallace 


physiogra 


college 
Carroll D. 
School ot 


the presideney of Dr. 


these is added the new 


The president of the university is Dr. 


‘ 


W. Atwood, formerly professor of 


phy at Harvard and geologist of the United 


States Geological Survey. 


Under the reorganization the distinetion he 
tween the graduate and the undergraduate 
facult is removed. 


The change ot vreatest general interest 1s 


change in the college trom the three year Das 


to the ordinary four-year schedule. Up to 


present the college had attempted to restrict 


enrollment to exceptionally well prepared me! 


who desired to accomplish in three year 
work for the bachelor’s degree customarily cov 
ered in four years. Extra-curricular activitt 


were largely eliminated under this system. T] 


modification of this arrangement was broug! 


about 


because oT nereasing pressure ol 


one hand trom students whose preparation 


‘ 


not exceptional and on the other hand tro 


who wanted intercollegiate ath 


students 
and other forms of student activities \ 

tributing factor was the difficulty which grad 
in gaining recognit 


ates of the college met 











. . ; 
In e future Clark College will require 120 
emester hours Lo rraduation and W expe 
ou ear ot esidenes Students o itistac 
4 . 
ory preparation who are willing to as r 
- 
eay programs ma still have the oppo I 
> WII he bachelor’s degree n three vear- B 
e large proportion ol students will be on ¢ 


. — 
lour-vear scheduie. 


Among other ¢hanges is a project, passed by 


the taculty on first vote and soon to be voted 


lly, to install a grading system “based 





upon the deas ot ranking and of the norma 
distribution of abilities In ord to get awa 
ym the connotations of the former A, B, C, D, 
I em, the faeulty will, for a time at leas 
ri rrade l and 2 to the upper 20-30 per 
ce! ot the elass, with not over five pe cel 
of grade 1; grade 3 to the middle 45-50 per 
cel erade 4 and grade F to the lowes 0-30 
per cent Wl not over five per cent. of grace 
F. Allowances are to be made in small class« 


ional Case 


nd in except 


\ NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE 


STUDIES 


SOCIAL 


{ NaTrionaL Couneil for the Social Studie 
completed its organization in Chieago on Feb 
lar 25 Its purpose is to ta the tounda 
ons tor training democratic eitizer and its 
ponsors peheve that ul training car esu 
only irom a carefully developed ind idle 
qua ely upported =ysten 7 teac} ne if 
elementatr and secondary school | piar 
ook to promoting OO pr atior imong ose 
who are responsible for such training, ineluding 
least the univers department ch cor 
rib knowledge of facts and principle ) 
vic edueation;: and the lead ng groups ot edu 
ational leaders, such as principals, superir 
tender and protessors ot edue ition, oO 
velop the methods of handling these fact 


advisorv board was set ip composed o 


esentatives ol 


ep! 





cholars most nearly related to the purpose o 
the National Council,—historians, economists, 
political S¢ itists, sociologists and geog 
raphers; (2) the national organizations of edu 


cational investigators and admir 


elementary and high school princiy 


tion 


the National ¢ 


ounell the 


po ‘ view 
organizations represented Dy t mem be 
o insure a development of the social 
which will be in narmol W I ‘ 
tional thought as well a ised o1 
present practice 

The following officers were ele: i 
ear 1922-1923 L. ¢ Mar ill, pro 
economics in the University of Chicago 
dent: Henry Johnson, professor of 
Teachers College, vice president ; Edgar 
son, protessor of government in Hunte 
lege, secretary-treasurer | l Rugg, Lin 
School, New York, assistant ecretar\ 
executive committee, charged with tf 
direction of the polici oO e assomati 
consist of the officer im ollowing 


Coulomb, district 
W. H 


Milwaukee ; 


members: ( \ 
ent, Philadelp a 
High 


School 


Iowa Univers High Sehool 

The first task the National Couneil i" 
taking 1s the preparal on ol in ne ~ 
those experimen! or undertaking I e te 
ng ol the 3 tudi ‘ now 
promise of being usetul | will « 
tain such exposition of the characté nd 
of these experiments as to make possible 
those work ng ong para el ( oO cds 
each other and to coop e more ! 
would otherwise be probab TI expo 
material will ive anothe purpose, if 
ndieating outstanding diffe mur 
and program in order that these differe: 
may be ftematica ated ) purpo 
inal ind ¢ ecu 2 

To aid in é ove ur 
these exp ments. the Na I Ca 
preparation a tof “Ke Mer 7 \\ 
vho will be ipp é I ( ) é 
represent the National Cour ! fT 
to collect uss ni i ry? ! to ¢ 
currency to tl While t rear itor et 
Oo represent all The eleme! out yf whic 
bes develop ent yr the celal tude I 
proceed, the most useful work will be don 
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1 ‘ CODE om? ol Pn ‘ re ! ‘ 

rato ! i pa or the eountr' to the ele 
; - } ake } 

t ‘) mao tiie Iseless repe on ma ” 
el nates ind) sothat) mutually trengt! g 
ex me? a be pressed torward 

Pe Oo! who are intere sted n the wholesome 
‘ elopmen ol t he ocial rlie v he e) 
enchers 0 otne . ind | eachers ( 
eacte ol the om il ned 0 ot ome othe 

er th rved to communicate if he ear 
] + + 
onvement omel n he ecre i! oT f 


\venue, 


—— 


\MBASSADOR GEDDES AT BERKELEY 


He need of men of intellectual capac 

aining n the conduct of democratic vrover! 
nent was the theme of an address by Sir 
Auckland Gedae British ambassador to the 


United States, at the 
held at Berkele 


hitv-tourth anniversary of the 


annual charter-day 


exel 
Mareh 23, the 


Calht., on 


founding of 


the University of Califorma Ambassador 
Geddes received the dey ee ot doetor ot law at 
[nese exere ses 


. , ‘ , 
Addressing the huge n the Grreek 


flags fl 


assemblage 
American and British 
Ambassador (Gieddes 


common problems of the two great 


Theater with ng 


overhead, dwelt upon the 


democracies 


and said: “The vast majority of men in publie 


life, in mental capacity and knowledge, are far 


behind the best minds, the best mind and the 


best thought is represented by the highly 


Theat 


present in 


cialized university professor. knowledge 


which is 


power is nol our govern- 


ments to-dav.” 

Ambassador Geddes urged the appointment 
of an international body to study the defects 
in the democratic governments of to-day and to 
make publie its findings. 

David P. 


the 


President Barrows, who was in 


that gifts 
totalling more than $200,000 have been made 


charge of exercises, announced 


to the University of California during the vear. 


WORKING ON THE COURSE OF STUDY IN 
LOS ANGELES HIGH SCHOOLS 

As a basis for changes in the course of study 

Dr. Franklin Bobbitt, of the 

Chicago, prepared the 


University of 


has tor Los Angeles 


AND 
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Department of Edueational Research a s¢ 


ol memoranda covering the 


and general reading, social studie hiolog 
selence, ind phvsieal science, 
Basal educational objective n literature 


Wdmma ed 1) I) Bo mitt tor the Los 


PACH E e t 
] The bility Lspositiol nd habit of t l 
nt and reatly diversified 1 ling as an ns ¢ 
enyo bl nd fruit! naires observat I 
nen, things and affairs nd of rious pal 
pation in these affairs. 
r} ibilit throug reuding to enter nt 
ind participate n th 1, but espe I 
thy es one thoug + lif oO ‘ vorid 
\ proportioned nt il pprehensior 
s ne’s native capacit vill permit, of men 
nys ind iffairs; together with the necess 
norm iterests, emotional companiments, et 
$A ‘f‘human raee,.’’ ‘*brotherhood of man 


‘*large-group social consciousness 


Sv mpathe the 


ind intelligent social attitudes and reactions 


things, local, state, national and international 


Language abilities which in result nor 


illy from 


part 


abundant and diversified 


r ling 
enuding 


For social the aims are set forth as 


1. Ability to 


studies 


think, feel, act and react is 


efficient, intelligent, sympatheti nd loyal me 
ber of he entire social group 
2. The ability of the citizen to do his individua 


share in performing those social funetions fo 


which all 


support, protection and oversight of the special 


citizens are equally responsible in thi 


ized groups and agencies into which society is 
differentiated for effectiveness of action. 


3. The 


principles in dealing 


ability and disposition to use general 


with economic, political and 
other social problems. 
4. The ability, the 


using the 


disposition and the habit of 


facts as sine qua non of thought and 


decision relative to social matters 


5. Ability, disposition and habit of diversified 


observation of men and things and affairs as an 
enjoyable and fruitful leisure occupation. 

habit of 
and greatly diversified reading as a means of en 


6. Ability, disposition and abundant 
joyable and fruitful indirect observation of men, 
things and affairs, and of vicarious participation 
in those affairs. 

habit of 
tion and formal discussion of economic, civic and 


fruitful 


7. Ability, disposition and conversa 


other social problems as enjoyable and 


leisure-time occupations. 
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8. Ability wisely to utilize the participative and 
observational opportunities of travel as leisure 


occupations of maximum pleasure and profit 
9. Ability, disposition and habit of taking up 
isionally the systematic study of some new 
ng in which one is interested 
0. A proportioned intellectual ipprehension, 
such as one’s native capacity will permit, of men 


together with necessal 


affairs; 


the 
emotional t 


accompanime nts, et 


and 


things 


+ 





rrmal interests, 
Under biological science the basal objectives 
for general training are tound to be as follows 
Ability to perform the sever process 
olved in the effective development nd 1 
ince of one’s physical efficiency 
T! unspecialized abilities involved in t 
of plants about one’s premises 
The unspeclal ed ibilities nve hie 
ot poultry, bees, livestock, pet et 
+. Ability, disposition and habit of obser 
gnificant biological phenomen S ! 
ble and fruitful leisure occupation 
Ability, disposition and habit of 1 e 
elative to biological matters as an enjoyable and 


fruitful indirect method of viewing biological 


a leisure occupation. 


ot the 


phenomena; also 


6. A 


world 


proportioned vision biologi« 
as whole —plant and animal series—as it 


a 
. exists to-day, and its genesis. 
7 Ability wisely to control 


ical far 


the several biolog 


80 is contro! 18 possible or de 


factors 


sirable involved in the responsibilities of parent 
hood. 

8. Ability, disposition and habit of viewing 
Van in world-genesis and relation—as a major 
oundation of one’s sense of human brotherhood, 
nd as one of the most inspiring visions of one’s 


eligion. 

According to the program as carried out each 
igh school teacher was invited to draw up a 
series of general assumptions and _ principles 
the fields knowledge, 


material submitted 


to various ot 


the 


elative 


by Professor 


ising 
Bobbitt 
helpful. 


or other material regarded as 


any 


1922 RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS 
MEMORANDUM 


SEVERAL new provisions are included in the 


THE 


1%22 Memorandum of the Rhodes Scholarships, 
which has just been issued from the office of 


the American Secretary to the Rhodes Trustees, 
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President Frank Avdelotte, of Swarthmore 
College. The number of applicants has now 
become so large in some states that a prelin 


inary elimination to be made in these state 
upon the basis ot credentials. The committee 
of selection will ther umon for personal 
nterview the candidates whose credentia! rr 
best as to (1) qualities of manhood, force ot 
character, and leadership; (2) literary and 
scholastic ability and atta ! }) phvsica 
vigor, a@- own D ntere mn outaoo sports 
‘ n othe wa 
The new paragrap ( Oo 
Oxtord are as follow 
{ nite re t vv ons ( 
oO uy tre " d , reif 
who have | sue 3 t 
reit ‘ ¢ eS ; « n ob or 
nding Ox fe i wt ‘ t re it exe up 
tion trol 1 exa tor pri the | | 
Honour Schools k ng to tl B.A leg {) 
University publishes no list of pproved nive 
sities It is understood, hows that American 
students who hold degree it rts or pure science 
from a college or university on the st of instit 
tions iccepted by the Association of Americal 
Universities do usually get senior standing 
Holders of technical degrees, or graduates of 
institutions not on the list approved by the Asso 
ciation of American Universities, or undergradu 
ates who have not vet taken their degrees, must 
expect to receive junior standing, which gives on 
vear’s standing, and carries with it exemption 
from Responsions, but not from the Intermediate 
examination. No applicant, however, can obtain 
junior standing whose course has not included the 
study of two languages other than English, of 
which Latin or Greek must be one 
A candidate who does not satisfy the abo. con 


ditions is not the less eligible for appointment 


He 


obliged to pass Responsions, 


will, however, be 


which includes a simple examination in eith 
Latin or Greek, before taking up his s holarship, 
exempted therefrom on_ the 


unless specially 


ground of being qualified to read for an advanced 
degree. 
No candidate for an Oxford degree is required 


to show a knowledge of the Greek language 


These regulations as to senior and junior stand 
4 } 

ing have reference to the B.A. degree and the 

Honour Schools leading to that degre not to 


adv anced degrees 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
J. E. 


schools at Pontiac, 


former superintendent of 
Mich., has elected 


superintendent of schools at Bay City, Mich., 


JENNER, 
been 


at a salary of $6,000 a year. 


Dr. EpGar Fans Sirus, former provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania and now pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the university, is report- 
ed by the Philadelphia Public Ledger to be 
favored by Republican leaders as a nominee 
for the governorship of Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Horatio B. WiiuiaMs has been appoint- 
ed Dalton physiology in the 
School of Medicine, Columbia University. Dr. 
Williams is a graduate of Syracuse University, 
class of 1900, and of Syracuse Medical College, 
class of 1905. Since 1911 he has been assistant 


yrofessor of physiology at Columbia. 
} phy ] 


professor of 


Anna M. Locke, teacher of history in the 
manual high sehool of Indianapolis, has given 
$1,000 to Indiana University to provide an 
annual prize of $50 for the best essay by an 
Indiana undergraduate on some subject relat- 
ing to the Civil War. 

AmonG the lecturers from other institutions 
announced for the summer quarter at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago are Sten De Geer, chairman 
of the Geographical Institute, University ot 
Stockholm; Marcel Moraud, associate professor 
of French, University of Toronto; George Syl- 
vester Counts, associate professor of secondary 
education, Yale University; José Robles y 
Pasos, instructor in Spanish, Johns Hopkins 
University; James Fosdick Baldwin, professor 
Edward Curtis 
Stanford 


of history, Vassar College; 
Franklin, chemistry, 
University; William F. G. Swann, professor of 


physics, University of Minnesota; Harold Al- 


professor of 


bert Wilson, professor of physies, Rice Insti- 
tute; and Robert Treat Crane, professor of 
political science, University of Michigan. 


Tue Teachers Council of the Washington, 
D. C., schools has been reorganized. It 
sists of 38 members, 21 of them teachers, 4 
supervisors, 9 administrators, 2 clerks, and 2 
janitors. The officers are: President, Allan 
Davis, principal, Business High School; vice- 
president, Harry English, member of the exam- 


con 
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ining board; secretary, Grace Jenney, of the 
kindergarten department. 


Orton Lowe, director of English, Pennsy] 
vania Department of Education, has been ap 
pointed chairman of the Committee on Super 
vision of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. Herbert Bates, of the Manual Train 
ing High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been 
chairman of the 


appointed Committee on 


Home Reading, of the Council. 

Dr. JosiaH H. PENNIMAN, acting provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania, has outlined to 
the alumni a plan by which former scholarship 
holders may contribute to a needy students’ aid 
fund. 


THE 
students of Colgate University whose homes 


Watchung Club, an organization ot 


are located in Essex County, New Jersey, has 


established an annual eash prize of $25 for 
the best essay on some phase of the history of 


High 


seniors from Essex County are eligible to com 


education in Essex County. schoo] 


pete. 


DiscussinG the proposed transfer of the 


College of the Pacifie from its present site at 
San Jose, California, to the city of Stockton, 
President Tully C. Knoles states that the col 
lege, now in its seventy-first year, is seeking 
new and adequate quarters where it can rende) 
a greater and wider service. 

Tue University of Southern California is to 
be the a Pan-American 
said to be the first of its kind to be called by 


seene of conference, 
an American University, on the occasion of the 
installation of Dr. Rufus B. Von KleinSmid as 
president of the university on April 27, 28 and 
29. The will 


as well as its social and cultural, and 


conference have its economic 
aspect 
“is but another step in the efforts of the univer- 
sity to bring about a closer relationship with 
Latin America,” the official announcement says 
extended to 
Many other 


prominent officials will also be present. 


A personal invitation has been 


President Obregon of Mexico. 


THE special winter course for parents and 
teachers given by the School of Organic Educa 
tion at Fairhope, Ala., which closed recently, 
attracted persons from New York, Washington, 
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Chicago, Detroit, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, 
New Mrs. Marietta L 


Johnson presented her material in three courses 


Haven and other places. 


f lectures, which were supplemented by special 


the 


Oo 
and observation in 
Mrs. Wilmans. It 


winter course a regular feature here 


1 , } 
methods elementary 


school is intended to 


by 


| " 
make the 


after, to be held during February and March 


discussed 
14 and 


United 


Tue education of sanitarians was 


at a conference in Washington, March 
15, held the of the 
States Public Health Service. The chief topies 


under auspices 


The present status of the 


ot 


f discussion were: 
ot 
public health and their importance in training 
of 


how 


edueation sanitarians,; newer aspects 


of sanitarians; what kind sanitarians are 


the 


needed for future; more and bette: 


sanitarians may be recruited; how the sanita 
rians of the future shall be trained; the human 
and economie costs of preventable disease ; the 
ot 


health and our complex civilization 


future; public 
Members 
ot the conference included presidents of uni 
of of 


‘giene and medicine, professors 


public health officer the 


and directors schools 


vers , deans 


ities 


public health, hy 
of public health subjects and other educators, 
state and city health officials, representatives of 

private health 
of the United 


Health Service and other 


organizations, 
Public 


igencies 


semi-publie and 
representatives States 
federal ; 


A scuoo. for the 200 pages employed in the 
Stock Exchange has been established by Dean 
A. Wellington Taylor, of the Wall Street divi 


on of New York University at 90 Trinity 
Place Lhe school is known as the New York 
Stock Exchange Institute. It is rated as 

gh scehool and gives instruetion four days a 
week atter closing of the exchange in business 
English, business mathematies and Wall Street 

DELEGATES from fifteen American and Cana 
alan colleges and iniversities attend l the 
econd meeting of the Association of College 


and University Unions at Harvard on Mare! 


8 and 9. The program included addresses by 
President Lowell, George Wigglesworth, Dean 
W. B. Donham, Dean C. N. Greenough, F. L 
Allen, J. W. D. Seymour, R. K. Kane and 


Mark Sullivan. 


N 
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THE enrollment ot e 1921 summer schoo 
ot Colorado State leacher College, Greeley, 
Col., was 2,087, an increase of 59 per cent. a 


compared with the 1920 enrollment of 


This makes Colorado State Teachers’ College 
rank seventh highest in the list of the larges 
1921 summer schoo! attendances of normal col 
leges of the countr) 


Concerts of the Chicago Grand Opera Con 


pany are presented by wireless telephone for 
students of Indiana University in the course 
n modern opera The concert are pre ceded 


by talks on wireless by R. Ramsey, pro 


fessor ol phys cs 
In response to a petition submitted by the 
Massachusetts State Branch of the America) 
Federation of Labor, the Massachusetts Com 
mittee on Education pas ed and reported the 
following resolution to the State Senate: 
Resolved, That a commission of nine be ap 


pointed by the governor to inquire into and report 


upon the opportunities and provisions for teeh 
nical and higher education within the Common 
wealth: the need of supplementing the same and 
the methods of doing so and whether said methods 


should include the establishment of a state uni 
versity, or further CcOOpe ration on the part of the 
Commonwealth with existing institutions, or other 
wise The commission shall report the result of 
ts investigation to the General Court on or before 
the first Wednesday in February, 1923 The men 
bers of the commission shall serve without pa: 
but may expend the sum of ten thousand dollars 
for ¢ xpert and c¢lerical ssistance and otherwiss 
s the governor and council n pprove 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
THE NEW WORKING PAPER LAW, THE CON 
TINUATION SCHOOLS, AND THE VOCA 
TIONAL SERVICE FOR JUNIORS IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


Tue changes effected by the new working 
paper law in New York City are a mple as 
they are significant. Under its terms the 
rrantine of working papers, with the excep 


the 


health 


hands of tl 


of the 


has been taken out of 


tion issuance of certificate, 


the Board 


of Health and vested m the Board of Eduea 
tion; and working papers, instead of being 
given as a blanket permit for all future jobs 
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are now granted for a single job only, re- 


certification being required for each new job. 


In this way the sehool authorities functioning 


throngh the Bureau of Attendance are not 
only saving the cost of the large toree ot 
attendance officers that would have been neces 
sary to enforee the continuation school law 
without the single job working paper, but 


supervising the child’s transition from 
industrial life, 


the 


they are 


school lite to and, theoretically 
whereabouts ot 


16 in 


at least, they know ever) 


and girl under this Vast 


working boy 
eit To know where vour wards are and what 
doing the 


thev are first step toward wanting 


to make sure that they are doing the mght 
thing, and that where the Vocational Ser 
vice for Juniors comes in. 

The obvious places for the Board ot Edu 
cation to establish offices tor the granting 
of working papers in Manhattan were in the 


Bureau of Attendance and in the Continuation 
chools. And what is more natural and neces 
sary than that efficient employment bureaus 
should be at hand to guide girls and boys to 
properly investigated jobs? The Vocational 


for Juniors, unt known as 


Vocational 


Service ecently 


the Guidance and Employment 


Service for Juniors, had for a number of years 


operated employment bureaus for children 


between 14 and 18 years of age in Manhattan, 
and during the school year 1920-21 had, with 
the approval of the school authorities, located 


the West 
Greenwich 


one of its employment bureaus in 


Side Continuation School, 36 


Avenue. With the advent of the new working 
paper law, the principals of the continuation 
schools realized more than ever before the tre 
mendous advantage to the voung workers of 
associating employment work with the school 
program, and at the beginning of the present 
school year the Vocational Service for Juniors 
gave up its long-established employment bu- 
reaus on Delancey Street and East 86th Street 
and, with the approval of the Board of Eau- 
cation, established these employment bureaus 
in the East Side School at 66 
Chrystie Street, from which the State Employ- 


Continuation 


been withdraw 


had 
funds, and in the Bureau of At- 


ment Bureau obliged to 


for lack of 


AND 
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tendance at 154 East 68th Street, respectivel 
West 

At these three 
childre: 


maintaining its bureau in the Side Con- i 


tinuation School as heretofore. 


oftices, and at one outside oftice for 


ove 16, at 829 Second Avenue, the headqua 


Kips Bay Neighborhood Assoc! 


ters ot the 
tion, the Voeational Service for Juniors is no 


only giving the city, in cooperation with if 


schools, the benefit of its long employment 


experience among children and employers 


Manhattan, but it has willingly shouldered 


share ot the responsibilits ol acting as m 
sionary in the industrial world both fo 

continuation schools and the single working 
paper job, neither of which is fully und 


stood and appreciated there as yet. 

The alliance of the employment bureaus ot 
Service for Juniors, with 
still 


valuable fruit this winter when unprecedente 


the Voeational 


chool system, though young, has borne 


unemployment has threatened to complicate it 


extricably the operation of the new system 
The principals of both the East and West 
Side Continuation Schools are deeply int: 
sted in the employment of their pupils, 
they are now arranging ior “emplo nie 


classes” (which psychologically seems a_ bette 


term than “unemployment classes” ( 


s and girls wl 


commodate the hundreds of boy 
this winter have been forced to come day afte 
day and sit and wait for jobs in the emplo; 


ment bureaus. This would seem to be an im 
portant step toward lessening the demoraliz 
ing effect of unemployment on the young wo: 

er, and may, with the enlargement of the con 
become a_ real 
the 


value through ad 


tinuation sehool curriculum, 


educational opportunity to enable child 


to inerease his commercial 


ditional training during his period of unem 


ployment. 
In the East Side Continuation School it has 
even been necessary to open a second employ 


ment office for children over 16, in orde: 


relieve the congestion resulting from unem 


ployment conditions. The task is an enormot 
one, but all hands are tackling it with a will 
The Vocational Service for Juniors, supported 
as it is by voluntary contributions, has beet 
share, with the extra 


able to undertake its 
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' 
4 sal hunrder ntailed ] ; } foie} It w: } aed } ‘ } ‘ ‘ 
nancial burdens entauied, only 1n ne iaitn was eas ( 0 s 
; a . 
that once the importance of its work is real Seven of the group answered that tro 
' I 
ved men and women throughout the city wil nancial standpo ee atio no ‘ 
at a = a shia ae. worth anvthine to them hawevet 
wa 0 eip 1 pertorm this public Service ( Orin af I if’ ‘ them j ese, t 
\ tal to the eh ldren ot to day and the ¢1t1zens In the 3 ill minor i? ‘ place 
ot to-morrow pect t mate o tie e ¢ é ( 
\ 4 Mi K ( 4 ORN]I uning trom tle ty ne . O 
Vo oO S } J Oo of these ¢ mate é | $10,000 p ‘ 
n \ o hn | e oO ( ne etw S150 


. $3.000 pe ear, and : ’ t hye 
THE VALUE OF AN AGRICULTURAL - group exeluding the $10,000 figure $1,453 
EDUCATION This is equivalent to a ne of 7% o1 


: ore ADMELELE, , | ‘ 
\ 
\V HETHER pa o stud yriculture o ) 
, 
. Vor . t ( ] i ] ) ‘ 
ea recul: ecolleve eourse in agneculture 
~ ’ 
; ; e Va ‘ he ( T ( 
anestion otter isked bv students. W hile l . 
‘ . stam po il ) i ( ‘ aT 
na issuret tnem thi it pa not o Tro! 
} , me! ! ran ¢ m ( ee 
financial standpoint but in the enlarged op 
: eatio ‘ eVE ‘ ‘ 
po l es tor service and n the atistactio : 
, ; ae ae n college ‘ ‘ oO ) 
ecured trom the deeper interest In ones |! 
. the ? ; i 
: . ; , 
ork, I have not been able until recently to 
SO GOO 
close in estimate as | would | ( ) 
4 
. Lno t citi ! ‘ ( ent if ‘ 
ea oO , now mueh ti education mig 
; 
agriculture trom I le rv’ \ i 
wo t' to T t ! 
. wha other W 7? ‘ 
[ ? ne 1 ive ) wa to arrive i 
‘ ‘ { l tie me tat eu vu 
Col va Ve LLemnie¢ Ol ( Value ol in a a 
, i Diciail I ‘ int l oll 
ricultural education obtained at this instit 
It has broads : 7 
tion would be to get estimates trom the ag ; { } 
on Oo in ger 
eultural alumni of the State College, who have It } eT ‘ hetter } 
heen at work for some years and at this time and citizens] 
probably know prettv well just what the hig mbitic 
educatior has be worth to them, I sent ;: It has given ‘ Keen nsigiit t ! 
letter to each one of them last spring, wh ss al better lerst 
contained a number of questions. Included on 0 I prot 
among these was this question: “How muc! It has given me . 
' . I do ecert things s t } t< 
do vou think vour eollege education has bee . 
. ‘ 
worth to vou finaneiall, per annum over an 
. : tior } y 
‘ i { i 
yes t me 


above what you would have earned without it! It ¢ ae Ai A 
The letter was sent to more than 250 alum: ae 
and 113 answered the questions in whole or il It } , a mv bli ork 


part. Of these, a considerable number would esting and established pul 


not give a definite estimate but answered as understanding of agriculture, ( 
follows: way for me 
It is worth at least one-half of what I : It has enabled e to 
earning and possibly more. nd has git broad ( k o1 
Whatever I make in orcharding is due to Other than financial and better ki 
college training. of farming prin s ‘ 
It is a requirement for my present position. proved my ability to siz » t gs in gene 
1 am not in a position to say. hether it be land, tra 
It is hard to estimate but my training was in times or whatnot 


uable. My training has fitted 








OY fepree and im pg th one halt nee belore the war. Form 
; to a % English and French were about equally popu 
Ati c e no higher endorsement of the lar. Now, at the chief private language-schoo 
Vaile ¢ a college training in agriculture than of the city, approx mately one thousand 
these statements and records of alumni, who = studying Ex glish, three hundred Spanish, 
have Deer hi lite’ work lo everal years. two hund ed Frene i. Russian and Seal 
WI e Tinane returns to most of them are vian languages are receiving relatively littl 
vel atistactory and in many case beyond attention. The Living Age. 


expectations, the Joy in a thorough understand 
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to their tellows, their broad outlook on lite in STATISTICS 


veneral and appreciation of its opportunities, THE INTELLIGENCE TESTING PROGRAM OI 
which a worthwhile edueation gives, are a THE DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS! 


ing of the work in which they are engaged, the 


atistaction derived trom a greater service 


’ ae . "P > ; . l 
recompense far beyond the po sibility of finan \ SYSTEM of special classes rT packKwa 


cial measurement. children has been maintained in Detroit to 
Epw. ¢ JoOHNSO? about ten vears. From time to time ol 
Co ; “ — _ units ave been added, so that at present 
P MAN. WAS IGTON is a department of spec al education equipp 
: to care tor pupils who tor anv reaso ao 
~s t en . not progress properly in the regular gi 
QUOT ATIONS The Psychological Clinie, one ot the eartt 
GERM \N EDUC ATION AL ITEMS ot these units to develop, in the agenc th oOug 
THE attendance at German univer hal which transfers to the various special classe 
increased from 56,691 en i 1057 wome are effected. This elinie has had a rapid, 
in 1914 to 79,235 men and 8,295 women i vel solid, growth and enjoys the eonfider 
1921. There has been a marked decline in the and the support of the teachers and prineipal 
number of students in the Evangelical the There are on the staff of the elinie elev 
ological faculty, and a very shght increase in trained psychological examiners and I 
the number studying Catholic theology. The social workers, all of whom give their full 
number of men studying medicine has de to the work of the clinic, and the elini 
creased, whereas the number of women pre also its own physician. 
paring tor this protession has more than During the first year of the existence ot 
doubled. There have been decreases in the the clinic, about 300 individual psychologii 
number of students in philology and history, examinations were given. In the school yé 
whereas the number studving mathematics and 1920-21, the examinations numbered nea 


natural science has remained about stationary. 4,000. With each of these examinations, the 
The notable increases have been in the attend is an examination by the elinie physician a 
ance upon courses In jurisprudence, political a eareful history written by the social work 
science, and economies, which account for Prior to each examination, the principal ot 
nearly all the additional students registered in the school and the teacher of the pupil to | 
1921 as compared with 1914. The number’ examined send in to the clinic office a print 
studying agriculture has also more than form which they have filled out and whie 
doubled, but the enrollment in this faculty is gives in detail the school history of the pupil 
but slightly over three thousand, as compared and the reasons why they are asking for t 


with some thirty thousand in political science 


1A paper read before Section Q of the Amer 


’ 
ana economics, . . . > » o.: 
ican Association for the Advancement of Seien 


: . . ‘ -= Porliner T's iiss 5 = 7m : ais , 
Aecording to the Be me Tageblatt, a can- Toronto, December 29, 1921. The material pre 
vass of the private schools of Berlin indieates sented here appears in slightly different forn 
that the number of persons learning foreign the Twenty-first Yearbook of the National S 


languages in that city has inereased by about for the Study of Edueation. 
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lildren of different mental levels entire] 





? é | : é Ci) ( I Vf t “, t 
exa ned, as available cor p { 
" oO e physi il, edueational 
~ I ‘ ( ldrer is ell 
7 ‘ re ras Wu Diusi¢ ( \ ‘ 
Stanford Revision ot e Binet S« 
e now attemp n ever doub ‘ é 
pplemer e Stanford-Binet v fu 
~ l sa pertormant tes ind 1 eq le! 
» & il ( OL ot Spe i 
0 ir, eryvice ol f P ( oO 
( nie W rendered, OL cou e! re 
vidual te The eet ( 
y oO ” oup t< ot vene? il rite one 
ly ed States Ari I 1917 ind LYS 
e adoption of the group method b 
? 0 “4 oo sif¢ now il ) ) 
augu oI ol rroup mer! il 
) vas broug bout prompt! I 
purpose ol the Wi eT » 
CO oO ] oO ‘ wor tha 
done it field in Detroit, but ra 
1e! na tew ol mo mportant phase 
e work and to present a stateme ‘ 
illo! ( di I i ol I 
Mar chool me ypl now beheve that ¢« ( 
could = be ule mu ire eltective 11 
re were available a means of elassifvir 
ils on the basis of mental abilitv, and wit! 
n view mar experiments have been and 
e still being carried on in various cities 
Detroit it was believed that to give th 
w plan of classification a fair trial it would 
e to classify, by means ot a group test, 
i pupils entering school tor the first time, 
I en to maintain intac the divisions thus 
yrmed as far as possible throughout t SIX 
ars of the elementary course. Our plan is 
adjust the education of these groups o 


ough the curriculum and the methods ot 


aching rather than to provide a_ schems 


ereby the most eapable pupils complete the 


course in less time. Briefly, our plan is this: 


ye 


the “average” (“Y”) group, comprising 


e middle 60 per cent. of the pupils, the 


resent course of study; for the “backward” 


“Z") group, comprising the lowest 20 per 
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SCHOOL 
presel! ted 
for the 

11,000 


, , 
materia 1s througn 


picture The test was given first time 


children 


(lower first) grade and 


1920, to 


B-1st 


in September, about 


‘nentering our 


is now given regularly to all children entering 
the first grade. About S80 per cent. ol these 
children attend the kindergarten, so it Is pos 

ble for us to test them just before thev leave 
the kindergarten and thus have the ratings in 
the hands of the schools at an early date. The 


examining } corps ot ki 


done b a ndergarten 


teachers who have been trained for the work 
n pec il cou offered in Detroit Teacher 
College by a member of the elinie staff The 
time required for the examining ahout a 
week, and it take ten day additional to seore 
the papers and prepare tvpewritten lists of the 


results. <A 
First 


perfect score in the revised 


Tost 


Detroit 


Grade 


is 50 points and letter ratings 
are assigned in accordance with the outline pre 
ented in the following table: 


DETROIT FIRST-GRADE INTELLIGENCE 


TEST RANGE OF POINTS FOR 
LETTER RATINGS 
SCORI PER CENT RATING 
Q—] > 
13-17 12 D 
18-22 IS C 
4-30) ~4 C 
.3 35 18 ( 
36-30 12 B 
10-50 7 \ 

The “A” and “B” pupils who constitute the 
highest 20 per cent. are recommended for the 
oy croup, the **¢ 9 wer and aT pupils 
for the “Y” group, and the “D” and “E” 
pupils tor the “a group. The score is not 
adjusted on an age basis, as most of the pupils 
entering Grade B-1l are homogeneous as to 


age. The highest seore thus far reeorded is 48 


and the lowest 0. The first and third quartiles 


are 19 and 34, respectively, and the mid-seore 


is 27 (true median, 27.59). The results thus 
far obtained indicate that this test classifies 


pupils from 6 to 7% years of age with rea- 


sonable accuracy, Bevond this age it is not 
recommended. It is easy to administer, as the 
directions have been reduced to a minimum, 


and it requires no paraphernalia whatever. 


The time required for the test is from 20 to 35 


minutes, according to nationality and home 
environment of the pupils tested. It is gen- 


AND 





SOCIETY 


erally unwise to include more than ten o 


twelve children in a group. 
Sinee September 1, 1920, the testing of B-1: 
pupils has constituted about 40 per cent. of 


our work with the group tests. Thus 


+} + 
he te 


of the m« 


school 1s 
the 


ing of beginners in one 


important functions olf group examining 


as it should be. 

Group tests are given to pupils who are 
vears or more over-age for their grade, and 
those who are persistently backward in the 
school work, to be followed late: by individu 

the 
+] 


he subsequent transfer of some of these pup 


tests of those making lowest seores, a 


to special classes. 


all elementary schools. 


This examining is don 
Priority of this ex 
ining is decided, in part, by the 
tor 


the eity 


availability « 


parts ‘ 


space special classes in different 


Group tests are given to ehi 
eandidates 


for entranee to special advan 


classes, where there is an enriched currieu 
suited to the requirements of unusually 


The 


the 7th and 8th grades and are located at s 


witt 


eP( 


children. elasses are now maintained 


eral convenient centers. 
tor 


Provisional candidat: 
advanced 
the 


and must be recommended by their teacher ar 


the special department a1 
chosen, of upper 6th gra 


course, from 


principal. They must be either at grade o 
accelerated for their chronological age an 
must be marked either 1 or 2 for their scho 
work (Detroit pupils are marked on a sea! 
of 1 to 4). We then administer two gro 


tests to these children and select for transfé 


to the special advanced department only thos 


pupils whose seores are within the highest 1 


per cent. in both tests. Since this method o 
been the teachers in t 

all that the children 

definitely of superior mentality and that the 


selection has used, 


department report 
practically always make good in their class 


The examining thus far outlined is done 


the initiative of the Department of Spe 
Edueation, of which the elinic, as has been 
said, is a part. Regular requests for group 


tests originating in the central offices of adm 
istration examination of all new 


teachers and substitute teachers and of app! 


are for the 


eants for clerical positions in the offices oi 














SCHOOL 


Board of Education. Ot more interest, per 


done at the 


request of the schools themselves, tor the pu 


haps, is the examining which is 


classifying pupils on the basis of 


Thus far 


children have been given group tests with this 


Dose ol 


ental ability. more than 10,000 


always at the direct 
Four 


+} 


of the five intermediate schools have had thei: 


nh view, 


cClassineation 


request oL the principals of the schools. 


memberships examined. Requests tor 


entire 


oup tests in the senior high schools concern 


wally pupils in the A-12th grade, who ar 


son to be graduated, and who will be likely 


® require an intelligence rating in their en 


e credentials when they enter the unive1 


ty Four of the nine senior high schools 
ave requested group tests ol 9th and 10th 


ade pupils, for the purpose of assignment to 


ons in English and other subjects, and in 


vo instances, tor assignment to home rooms. 


enior high schools have had their entire 


Lwo 


examined. Fight elementary 


had 


. . 
emberships 


ools have their entire 


memberships 
c<amined. 


We have had a number ol requests from the 
Department of Research for group tests where 


e scores are desired as a basis for important 


experimental investigations. Two such cases 
ave been the examination of about 550 chil 


ren in one elementary school and 300 in two 
thers, to provide groups of like mentality for 
vo experiments, one in reading and the othe 


n measuring the effects of moving picture 


nstruction. Reeently we have examined about 


100 high school pupils as a basis for an exten 
ve experiment in supervised study. 


It is difficult to know just what is the best 


} 


ethod of interpreting group test scores tor 


e use of principals and teachers. At present 


we are using letter ratings for each test, sim 


lar to the plan used in the United States Army 


and corresponding to our own scheme adopted 


ior the first-grade classification. Our plan is 


o tabulate the numerical seores of a given age 


group and then to assign the letter ratings in 


ih a way that the highest eight per cent. of 


e pupils are rated “A,” the next 12 per ceitt. 


“B,” ete. according to the outline presented 


+} 


ie table above. We never make these letter 


ngs until we have as 


many as 
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dred unselected cases for a give 


advantage of this plan is that 


basis of comparability tor pupils of 


ages Ot course, the ditferen est which v 
ise Varv somewhat in details, but not in the 
general nature. <A six-year-old pupil who 


rated “A” resembles a_ twelve-vear-old pup 
rated “A” in that ea l among t 
rhest eight per cent ol ! age group 


which Wwe use re uariy are 


ilows:* in grade B-1l, the Detroit First 
Grade Intelligence Test; in grades A-1 to A 4, 
i special test adapted lor Detroit trom the 
Army Beta, known as Test “X"; in grade 
5 and 6, a special Detroit test (Detroit Armv 
Test) adapted from the well-known Army 
\lpha; in the intermediate chool, the Terman 
(rroup Test, and in the senior | vh sehool, and 
for the examination of teachers and other 
adults, the Army Alpha. All test are given 


by the elinie staff or by teachers who have had 


our traimming courses, and scored in the offices of 


‘ ] } } 
ne Ci done tor several rea un! 


nie. This is 


e most important being that Uw 


uniformity of the examining and scoring 


cedure is insured when the work is in the ha: 


ot one trained staff. Another reason is that 


he group intelligence tests, themselve 


novel 
in character and differing materially from 
usual schoolroom tasks, appear to attract 


OTIC 


what better performance from the pupils wh 


‘ The tests named above re thos 
using regularly during th \ 
h ‘ made some use of other tests, s Tol) 
the Pressey Primer Seale for the ex nation of 
upils in the primary grades; Whi ’'s Gro 


Tests for Grammar Grades in exan 


advanced candidates, and the Nationa Inte] 
cvence Test, Seales ‘‘A’’ ne ‘oR.’ yy 
three to eight. Doubtless so ot t} 


others will be 


used again We fe that t 


portant thing is the use which is made of the test 
sults rather than the specific test nister 
though the latter is important We t to 
primarily a test which gives the proper score d 
tributions, but we are obliged to g so o 
sideration, also, to such factors as length of tir 


required for giving the test, time involved in 


and reporting pro t sO 


test onee 


tages would accrue trom 


sit 


and it is probably quite 
} 


miné n as ta there a tendenev toward just such 


procedure and the el 
ot the personal element, bo las recently been noted by 
work of 1 t, ean best be Terman. We feel that our plan of 

tramed exam the « xceplion of grade 
| ie the he schools Is more 


arrangement. 
hool people, 
month 
1921, 58,000 
ven group te in Detroit. 
(November 18, 1921) we 


exceeded 20,000 this vear. 


\\ e bel Ve 


appare I 


] 
1IOOILS, ope ! 


eachers and prin So far as 1 acu nany maladjustments 
permit, with the exception labor and_ discouragement 
y examining requested when pupils are attempting 
where the principal and teachers wish te unsuited to their ability. 

f 


group test is not, however, an instrument fo 


lieved that in , ry the the analys t] liffieulties of individual 
much more valuable. pupils; 1S instrument of classification; 
riecal examining service in response to re intelligence-group to which t 
ystem containing 150,000 pupil almost surely be found to belor 
some magnitude and 11 and there is every reason believe, 
our taffs. How other thins being equal, that 
our work nest work. 


‘E,” or lowest, rating by the group 


For the backward pupil who mak 


the pupil of unstable or erratic 


nt, the group test is not enough. Here 
spec e 1s of tl! utmost import 
to placement pupils. udy should take the form of an 


phase ul work to a poin accompanied by a medical e 
ca by our recommendations, nation and a social nistory. 


We are gratified by the constant 


the different classe 
increase in 


in Detroit 


— | 


vm mental levels (This will 


us into eonfliet with Lne 


i] 


vidual psychologica at interest on the part of 


trument for diagnos! principals and because 

instrument for elassifi ut > Wis! shows an earnest desire 
development to oceur 1n 1 results. 

a consequence ol executive Warren K. 

would be possible 1o1 he superin 

tendent schools to direct that all pupils in 

elementary and high schools should be 











